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The President Shores Up His Command 



Stroking determinedly against the Wa- 
tergate undertow that imperils his sur- 
vival, Richard Nixon finally moved to 
give his Administration a new aura of 
openness, experience and professional- 
ism. With plenty of outside help, he per- 
suaded a highly regarded political pro, 
Melvin Laird, to become his top domes- 
tic affairs adviser. He coaxed a superb 
organizer. General Alexander Haig Jr., 
to resign from a brilliant Army career 
and become White House Chief of Staff. 
He nominated one of the nation's most 
proficient law enforcement officials, 
Kansas City Police Chief Clarence Kel- 
ley, to head the FBI. All three will fill va- 
cancies created by the scandal. 

In their personal styles as well as 
their career backgrounds, each member 
of this crisis-born trio contrasts sharp- 
ly with the man he replaces. Laird, a 
16-year congressional veteran from 
Wisconsin who argued unsuccessfully 
against some of Nixon’s Viet Nam pol- 
icies while he was Secretary of Defense, 
is a far more independent-minded ad- 
viser than John Ehrlichman, the con- 
gressional critic and highly protective 
Nixon loyalist whom he replaces. 

Although always an obedient aide, 
Haig is more accessible and has more 
good cheer than his predecessor, the 



dour H.R. Haldeman. Says one Nixon 
aide: “Haldeman issued orders. You 
work with Haig as an equal.” A former 
assistant to Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara in the Johnson Admin- 
istration and to Henry Kissinger in 
the Nixon Administration, Haig leap- 
frogged from colonel to four-star Army 
Vice Chief of Staff in three years. He 
had been expected to head the recon- 
struction of the posf-Viet Nam Army. 

Kelley (see box next page) seems to 
have a far keener appreciation of the 
FBI’s nonpolitical role than did the hap- 
less L. Patrick Gray III, who failed to 
get Senate confirmation as FBI director 
because of his cozy cooperation with 
the White House in the Watergate 
investigation. 

In a less encouraging move, Nixon 
rewarded the loyalty of his embattled 
press secretary, Ronald Ziegler, by mak- 
ing him an assistant to the President and 
giving him the title of Director of Com- 
munications. The latter job is being va- 
cated by Herbert Klein, a Nixon asso- 
ciate of some 25 years, who was 
effectively cut off from White House 
power by Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
— and thus is unblemished by Water- 
gate. Klein will become a vice president 
for corporate relations for Metromedia. 



After thus shoring up his command, 
the President seemed to set out purpose- 
ly to create an air of normality. In pub- 
jic, at least, he was all broad smiles, and 
in private his congressional leaders and 
Cabinet members encountered an an- 
imated and attentive President. He lis- 
tened to their complaints, nodded his 
head frequently in agreement, asked so- 
licitously: “Are you getting enough po- 
litical input? Are we keeping in close 
enough touch with the leadership?” 
From within the White House came the 
word: “The boss says we have turned 
the corner on Watergate.” 

Maintaining that same detachment 
from the reality of the crisis, Nixon 
picked up a two-year-old speech invi- 
tation from Florida Technological Uni- 
versity — to the astonishment of officials 
of that 6,600-student Orlando institu- 
tion. He delivered a bland and conven- 
tional commencement address without 
mentioning Watergate or the crisis in 
Government even once. Instead, he re- 
peated his familiar 1972 campaign 
theme. “There is somewhat of a ten- 
dency to have our television sets inun- 
dated with what is wrong with Amer- 
ica,” he complained. “I think it perhaps 
would be well to start with the propo- 
sition about what is right about this 
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NIXON WITH GRADUATES OF FLORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY IN ORLANDO 

Talking once again about what is right in America. 




country. In the whole history of the 
world, there has never been a time I 
would rather be a graduate than in the 
year 1973 in the United States of Amer- 
* ica.” The audience, hoping to hear of 
more topical matters, reacted with only 
mild applause. 

While this degree of optimism 
seemed strained, the Laird appointment 
was a concrete and commendable step. 
It gives the Administration at least a 
chance to stem the continuing deteri- 
oration in its relations with influential 
politicians of various stripes. As Laird 
explained to Time Correspondent Bon- 
nie Angelo, the pressure on him to serve 
in this Government crisis kept building 
for weeks and came from Democrats 
as well as Republicans. “I had planned 
not to be here — but then I decided that 



I kind of had to do it,** he said. “It was 
people like Mike Mansfield and Carl Al- 
bert and Hugh Scott and Jerry Ford. 
The Vice President too, and Henry Kis- 
singer and Ed Muskie and my Wiscon- 
sin friends. Bill Proxmire and Gaylord 
Nelson — the damn thing kept accumu- 
lating. Last weekend I was with the 
President at Camp David. Kissinger 
called me there. I told the President I 
thought I should do it.” 

Laird's perspective on his new role 
is a refreshing one for a Nixon aide. 
“My major responsibility will be first 
to be frank and to communicate reg- 
ularly with the President,” he said. “I ex- 
pect to see him daily. It won't bother 
me at all to tell him something is a bad 
idea. I’m not around this town to win 
games. I’ve criticized the phony peo- 



ple who monkey around with status 
games.” 

Laird conceded that he does not ex- 
pect to win every intra-White House de- 
bate. “I’ve been in the minority on many 
issues. You have to decide the position 
where you can compromise — that’s 
what Government is all about.” Not so 
subtly criticizing past White House op- 
erations, Laird stressed the need to co- 
operate with Congress. "If you just want 
to fix blame, that’s one thing,’’ he said. 
“But if you want solutions to problems, 
there’s got to be rapport.” 

That kind of conciliatory talk is 
overdue at the beleaguered White 
House, although it may well be too late 
for one such sensible voice to mend 
much of the damage. Last week the crit- 
icism of Nixon’s evasive and still un- 
satisfactory explanation of his role in 
the Watergate affair continued to 
mount. Some of it was coming from the 
political right, partly because Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew would be an accept- 
able alternative for such thinkers. 

Resign Demands. William Loeb, 
the ultra-conservative publisher of 
the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
joined the growing although still small 
group of those demanding that Nixon 
resign. “Looking at it from a perfectly 
cold-blooded, hardheaded standpoint,” 
Loeb wrote, “Mr. Nixon has destroyed 
his credibility and his support, not just 
with the left wing, but with the average 
American. They have no confidence in 
his ability or his skill. They see him as 
a discredited bungler.” 

Moderate Republicans also were 
critical. At the National Governors’ 
Conference along Lake Tahoe, Mich- 
igan’s William Milliken said of Nixon: 
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In 1961 the Kansas City, Mo., police de- 
partment was badly shaken by a scan- 
dal that involved its chief and two of 
his high-ranking officers. To put the de- 
artment back together again, the state 
ired FBI Agent Clarence M. Kelley. He 
quickly restored morale, re-established 
public confidence and made the depart- 
ment into one of the most innovative 
in the U.S. Now President Nixon is call- 
ing Kelley, 61, to perform a similar ser- 
vice for the FBI, which has been badly 
compromised by the Watergate scandal 
and fractured by internal strife since the 
death of Director J. Edgar Hoover 1 3 
months ago. 

Kelley’s three-decade record as a 
law enforcement officer has few blem- 
ishes. and his chances of confirmation 
as Hoover’s successor by the Senate 
seem good. Some agents at FBI head- 
quarters would have preferred that the 
new director come from within their 
present ranks and are skeptical about 
Kelley’s ability to be independent of the 
White House. But his nomination pleas- 
es other senior FBI agents in the field of- 



fices. They still consider him one of their 
own — one, moreover, who was tainted 
by neither the in-house feuding during 
the late Hoover years nor by the con- 
troversy over Nixon’s first choice for 
the job, L. Patrick Gray. Kelley has a 
reputation for being independent of pol- 
itics — though associates consider him 
somewhat conservative. In an interview 
with TIME Correspondent Ken Huff, he 
declared: “I have not bowed at any time 
to pressure, and I will not bow to pres- 
sure in the future.” 

■ 

A Rotarian and former Sunday 
school teacher, the silver-haired native 
of Kansas City occasionally gardens but 
has few interests outside of his work, 
his wife Ruby, two grown children and 
two grandchildren. Those who work 
with him say he is affable, even- 
tempered and taciturn. In high school 
he was nicknamed “Chief’ because his 
slightly stooped frame (6 ft., 200 lbs.) re- 
sembled a cigar-store Indian silhouette. 
Now, behind his back, subordinates call 
him Dick Tracy because of his fond- 



ness for technological gadgetry (such as 
Kansas City’s computerized informa- 
tion system and helicopter patrol, which 
he instituted) and his square-jawed re- 
semblance to the comic-strip cop. 

The son of an electrical engineer, 
Kelley obtained his law degree from the 
University of Kansas City in 1940 and 
immediately joined the FBI. By the time 
he resigned in 1961, he had served in 
ten different cities and risen to special 
agent in charge of the FBI office in Mem- 
phis. Last year he supervised security 
for both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican conventions in Miami Beach. As 
police chief, Kelley won the support of 
every group except Kansas City’s black 
minority. 

They still blame him for the deaths 
of six blacks during two days of rioting 
in 1968. In a statement. Freedom, Inc., 
a local civil rights group, charges: “His 
unyielding position on law and order 
contributed fuel to the fiery 1968 riots 
instead of quenching them.” Kelley dis- 
agrees, saying that his hard-nosed ap- 
proach kept them from being worse 
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if there’s anything that remains unsaid 
or unknown, he ought to say it, no mat- 
ter how painful or destructive to him. 
It has dribbled out — a little each day.” 
Washington’s Daniel Evans agreed: 
“Good grief, it’s painful. I wince every 
lime there’s a new statement from the 
White House. I want to believe the Pres- 
ident, but I find myself more and more 
distressed every day as new information 
comes out. We need a full laying out of 
what the President knows.* 1 

Clearly, Nixon’s last attempt to ex- 
plain Watergate, his lengthy White 
Paper of May 22, satisfied almost no 
one who critically examined it. In the 
document, he claimed that any moves 
he made that might have looked like 
an attempt to cover up White House in- 
volvement in the various Watergate-re- 
lated activities were really intended to 
protect “national security.” Even Nix- 
on’s new Attorney General, Elliot Rich- 
ardson, declared last week: “I think the 
national security justification, even as 
put forward by the people who were di- 
rectly involved, is not convincing.” 

Most devastating to that defense 
was the publication of a series of CIA 
memos detailing conversations between 
CIA officials, Acting FBI Director Gray 
and White House Aides Ehrlichman, 
Haldeman and John Dean. Repeatedly, 
these discussions concerned ways in 
which the CLA could be used to keep 
the FBI investigation limited or to 
help keep the arrested Watergate con- 
spirators from implicating higher offi- 
cials. Always, the conversations were 
couched in political terms rather than 
in any regard for national security. The 
implication of the talks was that 1) Nix- 
on had failed utterly to convey his con- 



than they were. Black residents also 
complain that only about 100 of the 
city’s 1,300 police officers are black. Kel- 
ley, however, insists that the reason is 
not bigotry, but that few black appli- 
cants meet the department’s standards. 
There were only seven blacks on the 
force when he took over. 

Kelley admits that his department 
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cern for national security, or 2) these 
officials on their own had decided that 
politics was the priority aim, or 3) Nix- 
on’s security explanation was contrived 
after the fact. 

Those documents also tended to un- 
dercut the emerging White House at- 
tempts to portray Ehrlichman and Hal- 
deman as acting on Watergate only in 
response to the President’s concern over 
security, while lesser aides became over- 
zealous about political considerations. 
Pretrial depositions by Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman in a Democratic civil suit 
over the Watergate activities were re- 
leased last week, and in sum they point- 
ed to former Attorney General John 
Mitchell and Counsel Dean as the high 
officials most deeply involved. 

Furious Infighting. Yet the inno- 
cence of Ehrlichman and Haldeman ap- 
parently will face a further challenge 
from Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon’s dis- 
missed personal attorney. Kalmbach 
has told Justice Department prosecu- 
tors that he will be a Government wit- 
ness against Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
if they are indicted, as expected, for ob- 
struction of justice. Kalmbach handled 
large amounts of campaign cash that 
apparently were used to finance disrup- 
tion of Democratic campaigns and pay 
hush money to the convicted Watergate 
wiretappers. He reportedly will claim 
that Ehrlichman authorized the payoffs 
and that Haldeman supervised Kalm- 
bach’s handling of campaign funds. 

As the furious infighting continued 
among estranged former Nixon offi- 
cials, Charles W. Colson, who had been 
a special White House counsel, threw a 
body blow at a longtime rival for Nix- 
on’s favor, John Mitchell. Colson 



has used such surveillance methods as 
observing protest demonstrations, re- 
cording the automobile licenses of peo- 
ple who attend activist meetings, and 
maintaining dossiers on militants 
— whether or not they were suspected of 
crimes. On occasion, his men have 
posed as newsmen to/>btain demonstra- 
tors’ names; but he said it was done 
without his approval, and he ordered the 
practice stopped. He wins good marks 
from Arthur A. Benson II, a local law- 
yer for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, for being “amenable to sugges- 
tions and not irritated by criticism.” 
That came through plainly in his 
interview with Huff, which covered a 
wide range of topics, even though Kel- 
ley declined to discuss his views on law- 
enforcement policies in advance of the 
Senate hearings on his confirmation. 
A sampler: 

ON WHETHER THE U.S. IS "DECLINING**! I do 

not think of myself as a soothsayer or 
great student of history, so I haven’t 
spent a lot of time thinking about that. 
But I hope that we can all maintain 
the capability of reasoning together. 
With that, there won’t be any such prob- 
lem [as a decline]. 




"W e*re in this together and don't 
you forget it!" 

claimed that on three different occa- 
sions early this year he told the Pres- 
ident that Mitchell had apparently 
helped plan the Watergate burglary and 
other aides were trying to cover it up. 
Colson told the New York Times that 
Nixon refused to believe that Mitchell 
could have been involved. This, as Col- 
son interpreted it, meant that Nixon 
knew nothing about the Watergate 
plans, as he has publicly contended. But 
it would also seem to indicate that Nix- 
on was either naively or deliberately dis- 
regarding repeated warnings that a 
cover-up was under way. 

Colson, in turn, has been accused 
by two other aides, according to Wa- 
tergate investigators, of proposing a 
burglary of the Brookings Institution in 
1971 to obtain some unidentified clas- 



ON YOUNG PEOPLE: I have not condemned 
youth by any means. I have not said 
that the world is going to pieces. I 
have been encouraged by many fine 
things that they have done, and I am 
not going to be a forecaster of doom 
by any means. 

ON BEING A MIDWESTERNER: 1 am not in 

any sense of the word cosmopolitan, 
but I’ve been around. I have a pretty 
good overall feeling about what the [na- 
tional law enforcement] situation is. I 
think the goals of most chiefs of po- 
lice, including those in the big Eastern 
cities, are about the same. We’re all try- 
ing to do the best we can with what 
we have. 

on relations with his staff: I try to stim- 
ulate discussion. Do I encourage it? Ab- 
solutely. Do I encourage opposite 
views? No. The expression of those 
views is fine. We’ll talk them over. 
on fbi morale: Some agents feel that 
they have been buffeted about and don't 
stand as tall as they used to. A few 
shots have been taken at them. But 
it's still a fine organization, and 1 in- 
tend to reinstill in the agents a sense 
of the importance that they have for 
the country. 
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sified information. Moreover, the inves- 
tigators say, he then suggested that the 
burglars “fire-bomb” the place to con- 
ceal the break-in. These accusations 
have been made by John Dean and John 
J. Caulfield, a former intelligence agent 
brought into the White House by John 
Ehrlichman. Caulfield told investigators 
he considered the plan “insane” and it 
was never carried out. An associate of 
Colson confirmed that such discussions 
had taken place but contended that Col- 
son had only been joking and should 
not have been taken seriously. 

The televised Senate committee 
hearings on Watergate chaired by 
North Carolina’s Sam Ervin, which re- 
sumed last week, seem to be moving 
rapidly toward pivotal sessions in which 
the former officials closest to the Pres- 
ident will take their places in that high- 
ly revealing forum. The only potential 
hitch is the repeated effort by Archi- 
bald Cox, the special Watergate pros- 
ecutor. to prevent full televised airings 
of the testimony of key witnesses. So 
far rebuffed by unanimous opposition 
from the Ervin committee to any delay 
in its hearings, Cox has now retreated 
to a court plea that the testimony of 
John Dean and Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
the deputy director of the Nixon com- 
mittee, be permitted in public, but with- 
out television cameras present. Cox 
claims that television so magnifies the 
publicity that a fair trial in future pros- 
ecution of the principals in the affair 
will be impossible. Ervin, on the other 
hand, contends that the courts have no 
constitutional authority to interfere 
with the procedures of the Senate. (For 
a discussion of the legal hazards of pre- 
trial publicity, see The Law). 

Showdown. It now seems likely 
that John Dean will tell his full story 
next week before the Ervin committee. 
While his own involvement obviously 
is extensive, so is his knowledge of the 
whole affair. Last week, after first as- 
sailing stories in the New York Times 
and Washington Post in which Dean 
claimed he had met with Nixon some 
40 times this year on Watergate as an at- 
tempt “to destroy the President,” the 
White House retracted its denial and 
conceded that there had been, indeed, 
many such conversations. The Post car- 
ried the most damning — and as yet un- 
verified — Dean assertion: that Nixon 
had asked him personally how much it 
would cost to keep the convicted Wa- 
tergate conspirators silent When told 
by Dean that it might take $1,000,000, 
the President is supposed to have re- 
plied that this would be no problem. 

Nixon has denied any personal par- 
ticipation in attempts to keep the low- 
level Watergate burglars from telling all 
they knew. The stage is thus set for a 
showdown in credibility between the 
President and his fired counsel. In most 
situations that would be no great con- 
test But Watergate continues to enlarge 
its claim as one of the most unusual 
— and perilously unpredictable — polit- 
ical events in US. history. 



INVESTIGATIONS 



Crossfire on Four Fronts 



Although some Republican Governors 
warned against letting the Watergate 
scandal dribble out bit by sordid bit, that 
continued to happen last week. Witness- 
es before the Senate Select Committee 
on Presidential Campaign Activities 
added pungent details about the pres- 
sures to help smother the scandal. De- 
positions given by John Ehrlichman and 
H.R. Haldeman dug more deeply into 
the planning of Watergate and the cov- 
er-up. White House memos described 
efforts to set up an illegal security ap- 
paratus in 1970. CIA memos under- 
mined the President’s Watergate de- 
fense by showing that politics, far more 
than national security, motivated the 
White House attempt to sidetrack the 
investigation. As the scandal has unfold- 
ed, the Nixon team has disintegrated. 
Now out of work and in danger of in- 
dictment, each man is trying to save his 
own skin by blaming somebody else. 

THE SENATE HEARINGS 

As the week’s crop of witnesses came 
before the committee, they summoned 
up a picture of the proper Nixonian ap- 
paratchik: gray-suited, pin-striped, self- 
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contained, admirably cool under fire 
and ever so slightly slow of wit. Ob- 
viously avoiding the counterculture and 
all its works, they suggested every par- 
ent’s ideal of an obedient son — a trifle 
too obedient, as it turned out. They were 
treated paternally by Senator Sam Er- 
vin, rather indulgently by the other 
committee members, who were doubt- 
less mindful of the witnesses' lowly sta- 
tus and relative innocence in the Nixon 
campaign organization. They were fol- 
lowers rather than leaders, and could 
cast only an oblique light on the murky 
Watergate doings. Still, they exposed 
some new patches of chicanery. 

The first witness of the week was 
not of the pattern. She was Sally Har- 
mony, G. Gordon Liddy’s secretary at 
the Committee for the Re-Election of 
the President. Though she displayed 
what Senator Joseph Montoya called a 
“hazy memory,” she recalled that she 
had typed “maybe eight” Democratic 
telephone conversations that had been 
tapped at Watergate. When the plot was 
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